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ABSTPACT 

The Connittee on Educational Planning, Policies, and 
Programs of the Board of Governors of the University of North 
Carolina has adopted detailed, year-by-year projections of 
anticipated student enrollments in the institutions of higher 
education of the state for the period 1975-80, with less detailed 
projections for the years 1984-85 and 1989-90. Those projections are 
set forth in this document, vhich also includes much important 
historical information on college enrollment in North Carolina in 
recent years. This document assessed the extent of enrollment growth 
in North Carolina colleges and universities by relating demographic 
and high school enrollment and graduation information to college 
enrollment trends. Projections to 1989 will be made using certain 
underlying assumptions as bases for these projections. Several 
crucial assumptions utilized are: there will be no severe social or 
economic shifts in the society or the state during the projection 
period; there will be no drastic diminution in the availability of 
student places throughout the state planning horizon; and there will 
be no major programmatic change that will significantly affect the 
college going rate or cause institutional shifts in enrollment. The 
ensuing enrollment projections are a result of these assumptions. 
(Author/KE) 
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PREFACE 



As an essential element of its long-range planning assignment, the 
Committee on Educational Planning, Policies, and Programs of the Board 
of Governors of The University of North Carolina has adopted detailed, 
year-by-year projections of anticipated student enrollments in the 
institutions of higher education of the State for the period 1975-80, 
with less detailed projections for the years 1984-85 and 1989-90. Those 
projections are set forth in this document, which includes also much 
important historical information on college enrollments in North Carolina 
in recent years. 

These projections and the methodology used to derive them are 
essentially the work of Dr. Allen J. Barwick of the staff of the General 
Administration of The University of North Carolina. His projections have 
been carefully reviewed by other members of the General Administration 
staff and then adopted by the Committee on Educational Planning, Policies, 
and Programs of the Board of Governors. Therefore they represent the 
best current judgment of those who have participated in their preparation 
and review as to college enrollment prospects in North Carolina. It is 
anticipated that these projections will be updated and projected forward 
periodically in order to take advantage of the freshest available data. 
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I, Introduction 
A. S ummary 

Higher education is faced with myriad factors which make planning an increas- 
ingly important but difficult task. Two fundamental questions faced by institutions 
of higher education, and by the state in their planning efforts include: Who 
shall have access to higher education, and how many students should be accommo- 
dated? Both questions, of course, relate to determining the numbers that should be 
planned for during the planning period under consideration. 

North Carolina higher education has undergone many rapid changes during the past 
decade. Since 1965, total college enrollment has grown by 50%, while the number 
of North Carolina residents going on to college in the state has increased by more 
than 60Z, The increase in births during the period 19A7 to 1956, the increasing 
numbers of high school graduates going on to college, the greater propensity for 
North Carolina students to remain in the state for their college education, and 
the persistent attractiveness of the institutions in the state to out-of-state stu- 
dents have all contributed to this growth in enrollment, 

A decreasing birth ratej combined with a stable if not declining out-of-state 
student enrollment, will contribute to a diminishing enrollment growth during the 
next decade. As will be seen in Chapter III, the growth rate of total statewide 
enrollment during the next five years is expected to be around 10?!— about one-half 
the growth rate experienced during the most recent 1Q69-7A time period. There is a 
likelihood that total enrollments will begin to decline in the early eighties ar^ 
continue to decline for the duration of the eighties, 

2' Scope of Study 

The purpose of this study is to assess the extent of enrollment growth in 
North Carolina colleges and universities by relating demographic and high school 
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enrollment and gradi^-^tion information to college enrollment trends. More specifi- 
cally, projections to 1989 will be mad.^ using certain underlying assumptions as 
bases for these projections. 

Enrollment projections can be characterized as snapshots into the future 
of the very complicated student flow process. There is the flow of students 
from various geographic regions and socio-economic groups to various kinds of 
institutions. Then there is the flow of students among courses, majors, and 
levels while enrolled in a particular instltutloti (as well as between insti- 
tutions). Finally, there is a flow of students out of the institutions and 
into the labor market. All three types of flows are affected by student, 
institutional, and environmental variables. While the impacts of these variables 
upon student flows are recognized, these impacts are not yet fully understood 
or documented. , 

Unfortunately, the prediction of future enrollments is r^r**ly done with 
consistent accuracy. Recognizing the lack of adequate theory underlying the 
student flow process, most researchers resort to making projections for specific 
future time periods on the basis of certain assumptions associated with the 
projection methodology. For instance, several crucial assumptions utilized in 
this study are: 

-there will be no severe social or economic shifts in the society or the 
state during the projection period; 

-there will be no drastic diminution in the availability of student places 
throughout the state; i.e., there will be the same basic institutional 
capacity throughout the planning horizon; and 

-there will be no major programmatic change that will significantly affect 
the college going rate or cause institutional 'shifts in enrollment. 

The ensuing enrollment projections are a result of these assumptions; and 

if the basic assumptions are ch^^nged, the resulting projections will likewise 

change. Higher education enrollment projections, rhus, are not to be 
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interpreted as exact predictions of future events, but are to be considered 
as simulations under a variety of "what if" type assuiuptions . Furthermore, 
if the projections happen to come close to the actual enrollment, it does not 
mean that the projection methodology will necessarily continue to yield accurate 
predictions. These factors are to be kept in mind in interpreting the enrollment 
projections to follow. 

Even though the projections presented later in this chapter are expressed 
in precise numerical terras, they are at best estimates based on hopefully care- 
ful and comprehensive assessments of likelihood. All projections should, thus, be 
viewed as midpoints of a possible range of enrollments, with allowance for 
variations, either over or under the midpoints. The recognized practice in 
The University of North Carolina is to allow' for a variation of 2Z on either 
side of the midpoint for projections extending two years into the future. For 
projections extending beyond two years a greater range of variation should be 
employed. The determination of such a range is difficult; and as a result, 
no attempt has been made to place a precise numarical value on the "confidence 
levels." In general terms, then, it is assumed that the band of confidence 
gets wider as progression is r ade into the future. Thus, all enrollment 
projections should be viewed as midpoints of a possible range of achievement 
with the extent of deviations being a function of the length of time from the 
present. Recognizing these limitations, these projections will be re-examined 
annually for purposes of possible revision. 

C. Definition of Terms 

The term enrollment as used in this report signifies fall degree credit 
headcount enro.^. nt and excludes students in extension, correspondence, adult 
education, audited courses, and short courses and those enrolled for individual 
lessons only. College Age Population refers to the numuer of people in the 18-21 
age group. Extended College Age Population includes the number of people in the 
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18-23 age group. College Parallel Enrollment includes all students who are 
enrolled in college equivalent or parallel work and includes students in the 
college transfer programs of the community colleges, private junior colleges, 
private senior colleges and universities, Bible colleges, seminary, military 
centers, and public senior institutions. 

Full time equivalent (FTE) enrollments are used only in the context of discus- 
sions concerning the constituent institutions of The University of North Carolina. 
The numerical definition of an FTE student is the same as employed in the budget 
process and is given below. 

FTE (Full-Time Equivalent) of Part-Time Students ' 

Undergraduates Graduate Students 

12 or more credit hours =1 9 or more credit hours = 1 

9 to 12 credit hours « 3/A 6 to 9 credit hours » 3/4 

6 to 9 credit hours = 1/3 3 to 6 credit hours = 1/2 

Less than 6 credit hours = 1/A Less than 3 credit hours = 1/A 

Non-resident students , coranonly referred to as out-of-state students , are 
those students not meeting the requirements of North Carolina residency for 
tuition purposes. Resident students , commonly called in-state students , are 
those students satisfying those residency requirements. 

Undergraduate enrollment represents students enrolled for degree credit at a 
level of study lower than or equal to the baccalaureate degree. Graduate enrollment 
represents all degree credit students in courses beyond the baccalaureate, 
including first professional course work. 
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II. Trends, 1965-1974 

A» Demographic Trends 

College enrollments (as well as elementary and high school enrollments) 
are influenced to a large extent by basic population changes such as the total 
population growth, shifts in the structure and characteristics of the popula- 
tion, and changing trends in fertility, mortality, and net migration. Two popula- 
tion cohorts that have direct influence on college enrollment include the college 
age population (CAP) (18-21 age group) and the extended college age population 
(ECAP) (18-23 age group). The North Carolina CAP and ECAP were counted as 
418,266 and 605,400 respectively in the 1970 census. Estimates for these two 
cohorts for 1974 given in Table 1 are 443,500 and 624,600 respectively. Both 
population groups experienced rapid growth rates during the middle of this 1965-74 
time span. These rates of increase for the decade beginning in 1975 are expected 
to be much slower, reflecting the decrease in live birth trends beginning in 
1957 (18-year olds in 1975, see Table 2). From 1946 to 1970, the ratio of North 
Carolina live births to che total North Carolina population has decreased from 
.0277 to .0194 (30?; decrease in birth rate). During the same time period, the na- 
tional birth rate has decrea.ed 26X, from .0241 to .0174. 

Table 3 presents a comparison of the North Carolina and USA CAP trends 
from 1965 to 1974. North Carolina's portion of the USA pool has been gradually 
declining throughout this time period, reflecting its relatively faster declining 
birth rate compared to the decreasing national birth rate. 

^* High School Graduation Trends 

Table 2 shows the actual number of North Carolina public high school graduates 
and associated live birth information from 1965 to 1974. As might be expected, 
there is a strong correlation between live births 18 years prior to graduation 
and high school graduates. The number of high school graduates sharply increased 
prior to 1965. This increase was caxised by the high birth rates following World 
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TABLE 1. NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AGE POPULATIONS 

18 TO 21 AND 18 TO 23: 1965-74 



Year 


Live Births 
18 Years 
Prior 


College 
Age 
Population 
(18-21) 


cxtenaea 
College Age 
Population 
(18-23) 


1965 


112,877 


370,600 


447,300 


1966 


109,430 


389,300 


477,800 


1967 


107,970 


409,900 


503,500 


1968 


106,486 


416,400 


537,000 


1969 


110,910 


415,800 


569,800 


1970 


111,272 


418,266 


605,400 


1971 


111,856 


423,800 


616,000 


1972 


114,846 


433,000 


621,200 


1973 


115,365 


438,000 


625,600 


1974 


116,274 


443,500 


624,600 
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TABLE 2. ACTUAL AND PROJECTED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES (N.C. PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS), 

1965-7A ACTUAL AND 1975-90 PROJECTED 



N. C.l Six Year 

Live Births Cumulative Ratio of High School 

18 Years High School^ High School Graduates to 

Year Prior Graduates Graduates Live Births 



1965 


112,877 


67,401 


312,533 


.60 


1966 


109,430 


66,181 


333,423 


.60 


1967 


107,970 


65,009 


348,854 


.60 


1968 


106,486 


64,677 


364,854 


.61 


1969 


110,910 


67,287 


383,660 


.61 


1970 


111,272 


67,564 


398,118 


.61 


1971 


111,856 


68,821 


399,538 


.62 


1972 


114,846 


70,242 


403,599 


.61 


1973 


115,365 


69,322 


407,911 


.60 


1974 


116,274 


69,972 


413,206 


.60 


1975 


113,440 


68,900 


41^,821 


.61 


1976 


110,698 


68,600 


415,857 


.62 


1977 


110,884 


68,800 


415,836 


.62 


1978 


109,779 


68,900 


414,494 


.63 


1979 


111,880 


69,500 


414,672 


.62 


1980 


109,672 


69,400 


414,100 


.63 


1981 


107,364 


68,500 


413,700 


.64 


1982 


106,061 


67,700 


412,800 


.64 


1983 


97,656 


62,300 


406,300 


.64 


1984 


92,727 


59,200 


396,600 


.64 


1985 


92,600 


59,100 


386,200 


.64 


1986 


92,632 


59,100 


375,900 


.64 


1987 


93,882 


59,900 


367,300 


.64 


1988 


98,455 


63,000 


362,600 


.64 


1989 


95,527 


61,100 


361,400 


.64 


1990 


88,894 


56,900 


359,100 


.64 



J-North Carolina State Board of Health, Vital Statistics 1969, 1970, 1971, 
1972, 1973. 

^High School Graduate Projections Provided by Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AGE POPULATION (18 to 21) 
TO USA COLLEGE AGE POPULATION (18 to 21). 1965-74 



lear 


1 

USA 


0 

North Carolina 


North Carolina 
Percent 


1965 


12,309,000 


370,600 


3.00 % 


1966 


13,065,000 


389,300 


2.98 


1967 


13,798,000 


409,900 


2.97 


1968 


14,301,000 


416,400 


2.91 


1969 


14,236,000 


415,800 


2.92 


1970 


14,616,000 


418,266 


2.86 


1971 


14,966,000 


423,800 


2.83 


1972 


15,300,000 


433,000 


2.79 


1973 


16,000,000 


438,000 


2.74 


1974 


16,100,000 


443,500 


2.75 



Source: Frankel, MM, et.al. Projections of Educational Statistics to 
^982-83 (1971 Edition) U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

^Figures for 1970 based on 1970 Census data. Figures for all other years based 
on staff estimates. 
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War II. Beginning in 1965, the number of graduates dropped slightly until 1969 and 
then leveled off at around 70,000, Based on a slightly improving attrition rate 
as reflected in the projected ratio of high school graduates to live births, the 
level of graduates is expected to persist at approximately 68,000 to 69,000 until 
around 1983. At this point, the decrease in live births experienced in 1965 will 
tend to decrease the number of graduates to a constant number in the neighborhood 
of 60,000 (see Table 2). 

The above analysis is based on public high school graduates only. In^ 
North Carolina, the number of high school graduates from non-public schools 
is relatively small compared with the public sector. In 1974, there were around 
2,500 graduates* from state-approved non-public high schools, which represents 
3.6% of the 69,972 public high school graduates. 

C. Higher Education Enrollment Trends 

1. National Trends 

Table 4 gives enrollment and other related measures associated with national 
higher education enrollment trends since 1962 and projections to 1982. Some of 
the relevant observations from past national trends are presented below. 

-High school graduations have tended to level off. 

-Non-degree credit college enrollment has been rising very rapidly 
in recent years. 

-Graduate enrollments in recent years have increased, but much less 
rapidly than in the late 1960*s. Available evidence indicates that 
the sluggish behavior of graduate enrollment in the last few years 
is perhaps attributable to cutbacks in fellowship programs and in 
graduate admissions in leading graduate schools that formerly 
enrolled large numbers of fellowship holders. 

To sum up, then, there is little or no evidence that the propensity for 

college graduates to seek more advanced education has generally declined. There 

is, however, evidence that the upward trend in high school graduation rates has 

leveled off, perhaps temporarily, and that the proportion of high school graduates 
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TABLE 4. 

8 THE CUROMCLF, OF HtCltFK FOt CiTIO \ 



20- Year Trends in Higher Education 

High-School Graduates 



Wom«n 
T«UI 


M9 000 

991 000 
1,717000 

233 000 
1.9M000 


IM«41 

1 114 000 
J 351 000 

3e6 »») 
70S OOO 

2 665 000 


1M44T 

I 337000 

1 348000 

2 381 OOO 
2*>9 0v'O 

2.679 000 


l«M-«f 

I 407 (KO 
1 4. ?0U») 
7 5."^ 000 
300 0ffl 
2879 000 


1 456 000 
1 447 000 
7 643 000 
WO 000 
1 2.943 000 


1 im r J • 

I '.-4 000 

1 9!.: 000 
7 7/7 000 

1 300 00l.» 

1 3 077 000 


IH4-7> 
1.569 OOO 
1 593 000 
7 867 000 

iOOOOO 
3 162 000 


1 5<}7 000 
1 617000 
7 8M000 
3C'000 
3 199.000 


iey»7V 

1 560 000 
1 979 000 
7 8)9 000 
300 000 
3 139 000 


1 514000 

1 9J8 0».V 
7 792 000 
1 300 OlX) 
1 3 052 000 


1 tM74) 

1 40S 000 

1 4 )0 000 

2 5J5O00 
)0OOOO 

1 2839 000 


nvO-TtAJI iNSTITUnOI 
Mrt 

fuN ttm« 
Taw 


n 

IMZ 

369 6?4 

223 909 
317 191 
27? 336 
919 297 
70 272 
260 440 


( 

t*44 

439 509 
271 J59 

396 ja5 

314 4d3 
6/0 859 
90 0C9 
3?.' 741 
710 868 


o 

>M4< 

577 000 
367 OOO 
5M00O 
381 000 
840000 
105 000 
389 000 
943^000 


* and ' 

7I«: 293 
M)7 706 

/:s /07 

1 169 141 

170 

5^3 674 
1 789 499 


Jiuver. 

{ HIV 

953 961 
676 021 
i 875^5 

1519 7C2 
110220 
' 653 751 
• 1 629,982 


5ity El 

999 238 
797 f 16 
OOj 970 

1 694 469 
9 7 389 
679 310 
1.791454 


irolhuc 

ifr4 

1057 000 
871 000 
967 000 

1 836 000 
97000 
743 000 
1.978.000 


1«7« 

1 136 000 
991 000 
1 049000 

1 9>3 000 
97000 
7Q7 000 
2087 000 


itrt 

1 198000 
1 009 000 

1 104 000 
1,103 000 
7,108 000 

99 000 
826 000 

2 207.000 


1MB 

1 720000 
1 Cj^ 000 
1 127000 

1 128000 

2 199 000 
100 000 
876 000 

2 299 000 


IW 

1 210 000 
1 013 000 
1 13t 000 

1 117 000 

2 146 000 

9" 000 
804 000 
2 243 OOO 


N— Oap— Cw<it 

Pnvatt 
T«M 


123 000 
61.000 
79 000' 

105000- 

149 000 
39000 

lt4.000 


179 110 
98 919 
120 000 
158 000 
253 9.^ 
24 138 
278.058 


232 000 
150000 
174 000' 
208000 
350 000 
32000 
381000 


308 058 
194 739 

2t6 001 
477 333 
25 464 
502.797 


1 363 293 
1 229 933 

303 722 
1 587.210 
J 11016 
1 993 22« 


#94 792 
3?9 int 

490 569 
8^8 079 
19834 
873>933 


569 000 
439000 

564 000 
989000 
19000 
1004 000 


650000 
500 000 
503 000 
647 000 

1,139000 
19000 

1.150.000 


713000 
992 000 
953 000 
712000 

1 250000 
19000 

1.269 000 


760 000 
990 OCO 
990 000 
760 000 

1,335 000 
15 000 

1 390 000 


797 000 
673 000 
619 000 
807 000 

1,406 0>X) 
14 000 

1420000 


fOUR-TUN mSTTTUTK 
Women 

Taw 


MS 

2 221 667 
1 363.740 
2564 900 
1 OOO 499 
2054 46J 
1 530 944 
770 114 
3.9a9 407 


2 593 483 
1 645 822 

3 021 411 
1217 894 
7 558 668 
1 680 637 

902 599 

4 239.305 


1 3 000000 
1 98400O 

1 3 667 000 
1 372 000 
3 100 OOO 
1 883 000 
989000 
4.984 000 


3 336 709 

2 301 907 

4 i9»4a6 

3 772 607 
1 9IG014 
1 O'C C77 

5 638;.616 


3 682 680 
2 607 487 
4613 168 

4 780 327 
2009 840 
1 126 368 
•.29a !• 7 


3 701 384 
2 771 819 

4 747 829 

4 463 403 

2009 800 
1 Oo9 178 
• 473 203 


3 662 000 
2 901 000 
4,79 9 000 
1 768.000 

4 929 000 
2,038 000 
1096 000 
• 5U.OO0 


3 719000 
3009 000 
4900 000 

4 647 000 

2 082 000 
1030000 
•,724 000 


3 770 000 

3 092 000 
4988 000 

1 874 000 

4 734 000 

2 178 000 
998 000 

••••2.000 


3 738 000 

3 104 000 

4 961 000 
1 881 000 
4 726 000 
2116000 

940 000 
• 842 000 


3 633 000 

3 091 000 

4 840000 

1 844 COO 
4 613 000 

2 071 orx) 
874 0^ 

•.684.000 


fufl bm« 
P«rt Dm* 

T«M 


32,000 
13000 
16 000* 
29000* 
30 000 
15000 
45.000 


36 582 
15 207 
20 000* 
32.000 
34 761 
17,578 
91,789 


47 000 
33 000 

*l OOO* 
59000 
21000 
•0 000 


50 589 
31 590 

46013 
61 5 76 
70 603 
82.179 


43 706 
23 804 

30 799 
45839 
21 677 
•7 912 


43,383 
32 487 

31 998 
93 607 
77 263 
79 870 


42.000 
31000 
40000 
33 000 
92 000 
21000 
73'JOO 


42000 
31 000 
40,000 
33 000 
92 000 
21 000 
73 000 


42 000 
30,000 
40 000 
32 000 
91.000 
21 000 
72.000 


41000 

29 000 
38 000 
32 000 
49 000 
21 000 
70 000 


41 000 
28000 
38.000 
31 000 
49 000 
20000 
•9 000 


RMidMt-CradiMte 

Mm 

WO«T)«n 

ruNtim*: 

Part bm«- 

Pn»jt» 


290.000 
124 000 
177000 
245 000 
234 000 
lt9 000 
422.000 


373 000 
167 000 
221 000 
319000 
317000 
723 000 
540.000 


458000 

274 OOO 
285 000 
39 7 000 
411 OOO 
271 OOO 
•82 000 


514 000 
281000 
347 OOO 
455 000 
505 000 
297 000 
797 000 


569 000 
331 000 
379 000 
921 000 
606 000 
294 000 
900 000 


972 000 
3/2 OOO 
393 000 
950 000 
691 000 
297 000 
943 000 


975 000 
411,000 
409 000 
977000 
69 7 000 
289000 
9««.000 


492 000 
44 7 000 

611 000 
74 9 000 
290 000 
1039 000 


6OCO00 
480 000 

641 000 
799 000 
291 000 
10««000 


609 000 
501 000 

699 000 
819000 
287 000 
1.106000 


991 000 
506 000 

•91 000 
870 000 
277,000 
1097.000 


ALL INSTnUnONS 

M«n 

Women 
rwu t>m« 

f tnt ftm« 
ToUl 


2.5A7 291 
1 537 645 
2.9C2 101 

1 ?72a35 

2 573 720 
1 601 216 

1 030 554 1 
4 174 936 I 


3 032 992 
; 917 181 
3 417 796 
I 5»2 377 
17C» 977 
VO b-«6 
1 774 840 
4950 1 73 


3 577000 

2 351 OOO 

4 225 000 
1 703 000 

3 )40P'O 
1 988 CvO 
1 378 0<"^ 
5.928 000 


4 119007 
2 809 11 1 
4937 193 

1 900 972 
4 8'>1 74) 

2 036 372 
1 67^ 751 
• 978 115 


4 636 641 

3 7H3 508 
9 489 033 
2431 116 
9 800 069 
2 120 060 
1 780 119 
7.920.149 


4.700 622 
3 5644)9 
9 646 749 
2 618 308 

6 197868 

7 1C7 189 
1 74 0 438 
8.269 057 


4719 000 

3 777 000 
9 762 000 
2 729 000 
6 361 000 
2 130 000 
I 799 000 
8,491.000 


4 891 000 
3960000 
9 949 000 

7 866 000 
6 637 000 
2,179 000 
1 1172 000 

8 811.000 


4968 000 1 
4 101 000 

6 092 000 

7 977 000 
6 842 000 

2 227 000 1 
1 874 OCO 1 
9.069.000 1 


4 958 000 
4 139 000 
6088000 
3009000 

6eei.ooo 

2216000 
1 766 000 
9 097.000 


4 843 000 
4084 000 

9 971 000 
2 956 000 
6 799 000 
2 168 009 
1 678 000 
8.927 COO 


M«n 

FuNtMn* 


155000 
74 0C0 
95 000* 

134 000* 

179 000 
50 000 

229 000 


215 721 1 
114 176 

140 000' ; 

190 000' ! 

2aa 181 1 

41 666 ! 
329^7 1 


279 000 
183 OOO 
213 000* 
249000» 
409 000 
53 000 
462 000 


358 647 
776 329 
277 962 
312014 
538 909 
46 067 
5*4 976 


407 001 
293 737 
326 297 
334 481 
628 049 
37 693 
66n738 


538 139 
411 668 
425 640 
974 163 
911,706 
38 097 
949 803 


•11.000 
466000 
480 000 
99 7 000 

1 041000 
36 000 

1,077.000 


692 000 
511 000 
543 000 
680 000 

1 187000 
36 000 

1.223.O0O 


755 000 
582 000 
995 000 
744 000 

1 301 000 
36 000 

1 337.000 


801 OOC 
•19 000 

678 000 
792 000 

1,384 000 
3C0O0 

M20 000 i 


•38000 
691000 
697000 
812000 

1 493 000 
34 000 

1.489.000 


tMJwtor's 1 
Mm 

Women 1 

Toul ; 


245 672 
X"^ 799 
416 421 I 


1W4 4S 1 tM447 1 

288 538 1 377 171 
212 7n 2359CM 
501.248 i 958.075 1 


Degrees Awarded 

i«444t j tef»fi 1 if7>n> 1 
4098ftl 475 594 5?«000 
3I82AC 364 136 4I50'» 
728,167 1 839,730 | 941 000 1 


tf74.r* 1 

916000 
434 000 
950 000 i 


ifl7»rr { 

50COO0 
492 000 
958.000 1 


iflr»7« 1 

924 000 
466 000 
990000 1 


1M04I 1 

934 000 
471 000 
1.005 000 1 


lt«74l 

534 ono 

4«000 
999 000 


fwt hi »■■■!■ nei* 

Men 1 

Women 

Totol I 


2«2C0 1 
637 

Tf.mrr \ 


27 748 1 

1007 
2t.755 1 


31 178 1 

1294 
32.472 


34 499 1 

1 519 
36 018 ! 


39544 { 

2 402 
37946 


46 000 1 

4 700 
S0200 1 


47 800 1 

6 100 
53.900 i 


91 000 1 

7 700 
98200 I 


53 100 1 
• 200 1 
•1.300 1 


54.100 1 

• 900 
•3000 I 


54.700 
9800 
64 500 


Men 1 

Women j 
Tal«l i 


64 t9« 1 77 544 1 
31 272 39 606 
95,470 1 117.152 I 


103 09' i 171 531 1 

54 6 77 775 
157.7- 1 191 7S6 I 


138 146 1 147000 1 
97 ^63 104 400 1 
230 509 1 2'j1.400 { 


159 800 1 
118 700 
274.000 1 


161 900 1 
130>KV> 
292 700 1 


169 70O 1 
143 100 
313.000 i 


176 000 1 
192 900 
378 900 i 


179 300 
317,7CO 


Oectw't 

Me«f 1 
Wftmen ] 
Tout 1 


It 444 1 14 697 1 

1 374 1 1 775 
12.t22 1 16 467 1 


12* le^ 1 

2454 
20417 1 


27 757 1 

14 16 
26 188 i 


779V) 1 
4 577 
32 107 j 


28 700 1 

5 700 
34 400 1 


31 200 1 

7800 
41.000 1 


37 6O0 1 

9 TOO 
46,800 1 


38 200 i 
95Crt 
47.700 ! 


40000 1 

9900 
49900 I 


41 900 

10 vm 

92,200 
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immediately going on to college has declined somewhat from a peak in the late 1960's. 
2. Statewide Trends 

Total enrollment in North Carolina colleges and universities increased from 
4,698 students in 1900 to 157,678 in 1974. This growth was interrupted during 
the period 1948 to 1951, when the enrollment dropped from 46,039 to 40,708 
with the completion of college careers by World War II veterans and the advent 
of the Korean War. Since 1951, the upward growth has been steady, more than 
tripling the 1951 enrollment by 1974. High birth rates, increasing disposable 
income, and rising citizen aspirations for higher education have accounted for 
much of the upsurge in college enrollment following World War II. Since 1965, 
when the annual rate of increase in enrollment reached a peak, the numbers have 
continued to rise but at a slower rate (see Tables 5 and 6). 

The total number of entering freshmen in North Carolina colleges and 
universities experienced its largest percentage increase over the prior year 
in 1965 and since then the rates of increase have decreased greatly. Table 7 
shows the number and percent changes of entering freshmen from 1965 to 1974. 
The increase or decrease of entering freshmen roughly corresponds to the change 
in the number of high school graduates. 

The number of entering freshmen in private institutions slightly exceeded 
the number of entering freshmen in public institutions up to 1963. Beginning 
in x964, public institutions have enrolled more entering freshmen than private 
institutions and the gap has become wider* since then. This change coincides 
with, but is not wholly explainable by, the development of community colleges 
in the state. 

During the past decade, non-resident students have made up about one-fourth 
of the students enrolled in North Carolina institutions (see Tables 8 and 9). 

2i 
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TABLE 5. ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGES 

AND UNIVERSITIES BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS, 1900-74 



Year 
(Fall) 


Public Institutions 


Private 


Institutions 


All Institutions 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


1900 


1,766 


37.67. 


2,932 


62 . 47o 


4,698 


1910 


2,581 


39.2 


4,005 


60.8 


6,586 


1920 


4,751 

• 


59.7 


3,210 


40.3 


7,961 


1930 


9,324 


49.3 


9,605 


50.7 


18,929 


1940 


15,233 


47.7 


16,713 


52.3 


31,946 


1946 


21,518 


49.9 


21,582 


50.1 


43, lO''' 


1947 


23,912 


51.3 


22 ,686 


48.7 


46,598 


1948 


23,657 


51.4 


22,382 


48.6 


46,039 


1949 


24,247 


52.5 


21,956 


47.5 


46,203 


1950 


23,870 


53.4 


20,872 


46.6 


44,742 


1951 


21,877 


53.7 


18,831 


46.3 


40,708 


1952 


22,314 


54.0 


19,013 


46.0 


41,327 


1953 


22,888 


53.4 


19,967 


46.6 


42,855 


1954 


23,867 


51.9 


22,131 


48. 1 


45,998 


1955 


25,968 


52.0 


23,957 


48.0 


49,925 


1956 


28,228 


51.8 


26,306 


48.2 


54,534 


1957 


28,414 


30.8 


27,481 


49.2 


55,895 


1958 


30,498 


50.8 


29,575 


49.2 


60,073 


1959 


33,063 


52.2 


30,325 


47.8 


63,388 


1960 


35,894 


53.1 


31,679 


46.9 


67,573 


1961 


40,056 


53.3 


35,145 


46.7 


75,201 


1 O A O 


43,419 


53.7 


37,385 


46, 3 


80,804 


1963 


47,567 


55.3 


38,518 


44.7 


86,085 


1964 


52,541 


56.2 


40,892 


43.8 


93,433 


1965 


60,922 


58. 1 


43,930 


41.9 


104,852 


19c6 


67,065 


59.5 


45,740 


40.5 


112,805 


1967 


73,708 


61. 1 


46,850 


38.9 


120,558 


1968 


79,076 


62.3 


47,763 


37.7 


126,839 


1969 


84,427 


63.9 


47,708 


36. 1 


132,135 


1970 


92,597 


65.9 


47,888 


34. 1 


140,485 


1971 


96,371 


66.0 


49,636 


34.0 


146,007 


1972 


98,407 


66.5 


49,618 


33.5 


148,025 


1973 


101,378 


67.5 


48,883 


32.5 


150,261 


1974 


108,638 


68.9 


49 ,040 


31.1 


157,678 
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This percentage, however, has been decreasing from a statewide perspective due 
primarily to the decline in the out-of-state students enrolled in the ptiblic 
senior institutions. The percent of out-of-state enrollment in the public 
institutions reached a high in 1967, and since then has been steadily declining. 
This trend coincides with changes in public policy in 1968 intended to reduce 
the percentage of out-of-state students. The policy changes in 1968 were followed 
in 1971 by substantial increases in out-of-state tuition and concomitant decreases 
in the number as well as the percent of out-of-state students enrolled in public 
institutions. Private institutions have increasingly sought more out-of-state 
students in recent years to offset dwindling in-state enrollments in that 
sector. In 1974, however, the percent of out-of-state students in the private 
institutions dropped to 45.7%. 

Statewide graduate and first professional enrollments have increased by 
approximately 90% since 1965 (see Table 8). Most of this grov/th has been due to 
the large increase in North Carolina residents going on for advanced study in 
the public sector. Since 1965, the number of graduate and first professional 
students enrolled in the public sector has increased by 8,267 students - a 160% 
increase. Most of this increase occurred during the last half of the 1965-74 
decade. During the same ten-year time span, the private institutions increased 
their graduate and first professional enrollments by about 1,000, representing an 
approximate 23% increase. Virtually all of the increase in the private graduate 
and first profes5iional enrolliDent was due to increasing enrollments of non- 
North Carolina residents. 

D. College Going Rate Trends 

1. Student Migration Trends 

The migration of college students is meaningful for two important reasons: 
it assists in the determination of the total college going rate and it provides 
information essential in studying out-of-st^ate enrollment trends. 
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Data on student migration are incomplete and not current. The only source 
of exact information is periodic national surveys, of which the most recent is 
1968. Table 10 shows the summary results of these national surveys for North 
Carolina. Since the 1930's, in-migration (out--of-state students) has increased 
markedly in every survey. Although data more recent than 1968 are not available, 
one important trend that probably is still current is that more North Carolinians 
are remaining in the state for their college education. The percentage of 
North Carolina resident college students remaining in North Carolina for their 
college training at all levels was about 76% in the early 1930 's. The percent 
remaining in the state had increased to 81.4% by 1949 and to 87.6% by 1968. 
The percent remaining in the state is even higher for undergraduates (89.5% 
in 1968). 

Of the out-migrants in 1949, 69% went to private institutions outside the 
state. Comparable statistics for 1968 reveal that 56% went to private schools 
outside of North Carolina. 

Table 11 reveals that in 1968 approximately 90% of all first time under- 
graduate students (new freshmen) from North Carolina entered college in North 
Carolina. Similarly, about twc-thirds of new first professional students fram 
North Carolina entered North Carolina institutions and three-fourths of all new 
graduate students from North Carolina entered an institution in the state. 
Increases in out-of-state tuition in the public institutions since 1968 have 
most likely resulted in an even greater percentage of new freshmen and new 
graduate students from North Carolina going to North Carolina institutions; i.e., 
the public senior institutions have increasingly filled their "positions" with 
in-state students in lieu of out-of-state students. 

2. Ratio of Entering Freshmen to High School Graduates 

Table 12 gives estimates of the percentage of high school graduates that go 
on to college for both the nation and North Carolina. This percentage suggests 
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TABLE 10. MIGRATION TRENDS OF NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE STUDENTS 



Total Total N. C. N. C. Res. 

Enrolled Residents In Remaining 

Year and In N. C. Institutions In The Out- In- Net 

Type of Control Institutions Anywhere ' Scate Migration Migration Migration 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 





To t al 


17 ,559 


1 Q 9SQ 

1 0- , ^ J 7 


14 ,538 


4 ,721 


3,021 


-1,700 


1938-39* 


Total 


31,135 


27,421 


23,528 


3,893 


7,607 


+2,814 


194Q-5n 


Public 


OA AA"! 
, OO J 


22 ,519 


20,085 


2 ,434 


4 ,578 


+2,144 




Private 




on 007 


1** , / ' ' J 


5 504 


6,927 


+1,423 




(Total) 


46,293 


42,726 


34,788 


7,«38 


11,505 


+3,567 


1958 


Public 


"^1 lis 

ji. , 1.1. J 




26 ,882 


2 ,744 


4 , 233 


+1 ,489 


(Fall) 


Private 




2 3 631 


18 ^36 


4 695 


9 4 3Q 


+4,744 


(Total) 


59,400 


53,257 


45,818 


7,439 


13,672 


+6,?33 


1963 


Public 


45,740 


40,960 


37,330 


3,630 


8,410 


+4,780 


(Fall) 


Private 


37,462 


27,655 


22,156 


5,499 


15,306 


+9,807 


(Total) 


83,202 


68,615 


59,486 


9,129 


23,716 


+14,5«7 


1968 


Public 


78,081 


69,027 


63,4^4 


5,533 


14,587 


+«',054 


(Fall) 


Private 


46,995 


32,493 


25,435 


7,058 


21.5fO 


+14,502 




(Total) 


12^,076 


101,520 


88,92^ 


12,591 


36,147 


+23,556 


DERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 














l«5A9-50 


Public 


22,565 


20,655 


18,473 


?,182 


4,092 


+1,910 




Private 


21,163 


19,467 


14,600 


4,867 


6,563 


1,696 




(Total) 


43,728 


40,122 


33,073 


7,049 


10,655 


+3,606 


1958 


Public 


26,925 


26,039 


23,829 


2,210 


3,OQ6 


+886 


(Fall) 


Private 


25,876 


21,579 


17,957 


3,62? 


7,919 


+4,297 




(Total) 


52,801 


47,618 


41,786 


5,832 


11,015 


+5,183 


1963 


Public 


3q,770 


36,258 


33,555 


2,703 


6,215 


+3,512 


(Fall) 


Private 


33,906 


?5,271 


20,865 


4,406 


13,041 


+8,635 


(Total) 


73,676 


61,529 


54,420 


7,109 


1^,256 


+12,147 


1968 


Public 


67,364 


60,652 


56,789 


3,863 


10,575 


+6,712 


(Fall) 


Private 


43,360 


29,877 


24.252 


5,625 


19,108 


+13,483 




(Total) 


110,724 


*>n,529 


81,041 


0,488 


29,683 


+20,105 



*Fuli-tinife students only. 

SOURCE: 1930-31: U.S. Dept. of Interior, Residence and Migration of College S tudents , Office of Education, 
Pamphlet No., 48, 1934. 

1938-39: Federal Security Agency, Residenc e and Migration of College S t udents , Office of Education, 

Pamphlet No.^ <^8, 1945. 

1949-50: Federal Security Agency, Residence and Migration of College Students, 1949-50, Office of 

Education, Misc. No. 14, 1951. 
1958(Fall):' American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admission Officers, Home State a nd 

Migration of Amer ican College Students ; Fall 1958, The Committee of Research and Service, 

March 1959. 

196 3 (Fall): U.S. Dept., of Health, Education, and Welfare, Residence a nd Migra t ion of Col lege Students, 

Fall 1963 . Office of Education, OE-54033, Circular'No. 783, 1965. 
1968(Fall):' USOE, Residenc e and Migrat ion of College Students, Fall IW: Analytic Report. 
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the inclination of high school graduates to attend college. The number of 
entering freshmen is closely related to high school graduates entering in the 
fall following graduation, but for a number of reasons, the former group is 
not composed entirely of individuals in the latter group. Any group of entering 
freshmen includes many individuals who, following a considerable time lapse 
after high school graduation, enter college for the first time. 

North Carolina's percentage of high school graduates entering college 
increased roughly one percent per year from 1963 to 1968. Since then, however, 
the percent has fluctuated up and down around a mean of about 42%. The national 
trend shows a higher going rate that peaked in 1969 at 61.8% and appears to 
have stabilized at around 57.5% - about 15 percentage points above North 
Carolina's rate. 

3. Ratio of College Enrollment to College Age Population (18-21) 
Another indicator of college going rate is the ratio of college enrollment 

to college age population (18-21). Table 13 compares this national and North 
Carolina percent of college enrollment to college age population. The national 
as well as the North Carolina percentage has been relatively stable during the 
past few years, with a slight iicrease in both categories in 1974. 

Regardless of which measure one uses. North Carolina still has a relatively 
low college going rate. One should note, however, that since 1965, the rate 
of increase in North Carolina's going rate, by either measure, has been somewhat 
faster than that of the U.S. as a whole. 

4 . Ratio of In-State (N.C. Resident) College Enrollment to Extended College 
Age Population (18-23) : The In-State GoinR Rates 

Another going-rate measure that gives an indication of the percentage of 
"potential college students" that might enroll in college is the ratio of North 
Carolina resident college enrollment to the North Carolina six— year cumulative 
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TABLE 13. COMPARISON OF COLLEGE ENROLLMENT AS A PERCENT OF 
18-21 COLLEGE AGE POPULATION, 1965-74 



Year 


18-21 Colleee Ace PoDulation 


KnrollTnentL^ 


% of Colleee 


Aee Pop. Enrolled 


USA 


N.C. 


USA 


N.C. 


USA 


N.C. 




(000) 




(000) 








1965 


12,309 


370,600 


5,921 


104,852 


48.1% 


28 . 3 A 


1966 


13,065 


389,300 


6,390 


112,805 


48.9 


29 . 0 


1967 


13,798 


409,900 


6,912 


120,558 


50.0 


29. 4 


1968 


14,301 


416,400 


7,513 


126,839 


52.5 


32.9 


1969 


14,236 


415,800 


8,005 


132,135 


56.2 


31.8 


1970 


14,616 


418,266 


8,581 


140,485 


58.7 


33.6 


1971 


14,966 


423,800 


8,949 


146,007 


59.8 


34.5 


1972 


15,500 


433,000 


9,215 


148,025 


59.5 


34.2 


1973 


16,000 


438,000 


9,385 


150,261 


58.6 


34.3 


1974 


16,100 


443,500 


9,568 


157,678 


59.4 


35.6 



ERIC 



high school graduates. The denominator of this going rate is a proxy for the 
extended college age population (18-23) and appears :o be a better age structure 
representation of college enrollment than is the 18-21 age group. Table 14 shows 
the trend in this ratio from 1965 to 1974. The total in-state going rate ratio 
has increased from .241 in 1965 to .295 in 1974. This trend coincides somewhat 
with the decrease in the percentage of non-resident students enrolled in North 
Carolina institutions. (Since 1969, the percentage of out-of-state students in 
all North Carolina institutions has decreased from 28.7% to 22.5%; see Table 8.) 
Most of this shift has occurred in The University of North Carolina. This can be 
seen in The University of North Carolina in-state going-rate ratio which has 
increased from .150 in 1965 to .204 in 1974. During the same time period, the 
private in-state going-rate ratio for the private institutions has decreased 
from .083 to a stabilized figure of around .064. 
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III* Enrollment Projections 

A. Past Projections and Methodologies 

Past enrollment projections have shown varying degrees of accuracy (see 
Table 15). Ronald Thompson in 1961 under-projected the 1974 enrollment by 8.2% 
for his high projection and by 39% for his low projection. The actual enrollment 
was above the range that had been projected. In the next year, 1962, Horace 
Hamilton also under-projected the actual 1974 enrollment by 4.6% for the high 
and by 22% for the low projection. Hamilton's 1965 projection, on the other 
hand, was overly optimistic, over-projecting actual 1974 enrollments by 24.8%. 
The first two projections underestimated actual enrollment in every case. This 
was not due to a failure to recognize that the population base was going to 
expand, but was caused by an underestimate of the percent of the age group which 
would enroll in college. 

The most recently published projection for statewide enrollment is that of 
Eun Sul Lee made in 1967. As can be seen in Table 15, Lee's projections have 
been very accurate compared to the projections just mentioned. His greatest 
deviation to date was in 1971, when he under-predicted total college enrollment 
by 2.8%. Closer analysis of Lee's projection reveals, however, that his projected 
partitioning between public and private institutions is not so accurate. For 
instance, Lee projected 103,510 public and 53,900 private institutional enrollments 
for 1974. The actual enrollments for these two sectors were 108,638 and 49,040 
respectively (5% over the projections for the public institutions and 10% under 
them for the private institutions). For the 16 constituent institutions of The 
University of North Carolina, Lee projected 86,810 while 97,031 actually enrolled 
in 1974 (a 10.5% under-projection J 

One additional problem with Lee's projections is his failure to partition 
enrollments between North Carolina residents and non-residents. Lee made the, 
implicit assumption that non-resident enrollment would continue to grow in a 
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fashion similar to the pattern of its growth prior to 1967. If this assumption 
had come true, total out-of-state student enrollment would have been at least 
47,000 (29.8% of the total). This past fall, 35,548 non-residents enrolled 
in North Carolina institutions of higher education (11,452 fewer than Lee projected). 

Lee's and Hamilton's projections were determined by using the cohort- 
survival method. This technique is based on the extent to which a cohort (a 
group of students having a similar classification trait) survives by class. 
The survival ratio is computed for a series of cohorts of successive years, and 
a trend is established in order to determine college enrollment for each year. 
Thompson's projections employed what is called the ratio method. The ratio 
method basically consists of deriving future estimates of college enrollments 
on the basis of predetermined projected ratios (ratio of enrollment to college 
age population) applied to one or more larger "predictor" populations (the 18- 
21 college age population in Thompson's case). One shortcoming of this procedure 
is the difficulty of making accurate forecasts of the predictor population. 

In summary, most projection procedures employed in making estimates of future 
enrollments in North Carolina higher education have experienced at best modest 
success. Lee's aggregate total statewide projections appear to have been the most 
successful, but closer scrutiny of these projections show that his projected 
partitioning between resident and non-resident and between public and private 
leaves much to be desired. Because of the shortcomings of the techniques used 
previously, a different projection technique is employed in the next section. 

B. General Assumptions of Projection Techniques 

In the case of both the ratio and cohort -survival methods, the fundamental 
assumption is that enrollment will bear an ascertainable proportion to some other 
"driving" quantity. One might say that the ratio method is fundamentally the same 
as the cohort-survival method. In the former, we are defining our cohort to be 
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the total enrollment, and survivax or transition takes place from the predictor 
population to college enrollment. Of course, in the cohort-survival method 
the cohorts are usually based on classes, and transitions (survival) take place 
from class to class. 

Both methods operate on the basic assumption that future projections should 
indicate what the general or mean trend of enrollment will be in light of past 
trends. Extension of these trends may be modified, however, by certain secondary 
assumptions regarding future social, economic, and political factors affecting 
education. 

In applying both techniques in North Carolina, the basic cohorts have been 
defined based on in-state and out-of-state enrollment. For instance, Thompson 
looked at total headcount enrollment as a function of 18-21 college age popula- 
tion. Similarly, Lee and Hamilton botn defined their cohorts to include both 
in-state and out-of-state students by level of instruction. 

C. Metho dology Used in Projectifons; Modified Ratio Method 
Since 1967, there has been a growing need to project in-state and out-of- 
state students separately. Tliis emphasis on partitioning total projections by 
residence status has been encouraged for several reasons. Two are 1> the differ- 
ential between in-state and out-of-state tuition rates charged at the public 
institution, and 2) the state policy of funding scholarships for North Carolina 
resident students attending private colleges in this state. 

The separation of total enrollment into in-state and out-of-state student 
components requires, of course, that the past data from which trends are established 
be similarly divisible according to the method used. In the case of the cohort- 
survival method, such a partitioning would have to be done by each class level 
for each year since 1965. Even though these data are available since around 
1963, their reliability in the years between 1963 and 19^9 is questionable. 
It should be noted, however, that th|^ ^gregate measure of total in-state and 
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out-of-state enrollment are believed to be reliable for all years. Because of 
lack of good in-state/out-of-state data by class prior to 1969, users of the 
cohort -survival method would have to employ questionable data or concentrate on 
the trends from 1969 onward. The ratio method, however, does not subdivide 
enrollment into classes, so the aggregate in-state/out-of-state data is adequate. 

Because of these facto. a modified version of the ratio method is used 
CO make in-state projections. The ''predictor" population for in-state enrollment 
consists of a proxy for the 18-23 college age population; i.e., six-year cumula- 
tive North Carolina public high school graduates. This predictor population 
has two appealing advantages over the more traditionally used 18-21 college age 
population. 7irst, the range of ages has been extended to cover an expected 
larger age spectrum going to college; and second, the cumulative high school 
^ri-.cuations aio more recent and probably riore reliable than projections of popu- 
lation by age groups. An important limitation of the 18-21 population data 
is that the measures of population are taken only at t^n-year intervals necessi- 
tating estimates for the intermediate years. In general, the farther away 
from the last year of measurement the population estimate is, the more the margin 
of error. Thus, the use of a more current statistic such as the number of six- 
year cumulative high school graduates is preferable to estimates of other popu- 
lation measures. 

The out-of-state enrollment component of total statewide enrollment has 
no easily defined predictor population. To a large extent, out-of-state enroll- 
ment is a policy variable; that is, it is more directly controllable in its size 
and proportion than is the in-state enrollment. Because of these two factors, 
oun-of -state enrollment will be given little emphasis and in most instances, 
will be assumed to remain virtually constant* 
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D. Enrollment Projections 

1- Statewide Resident Enrollment Projections , 1975-79 

The method employed in predicting statewide (both public and private) 
in-state enrollments is based on the assumption that there exists and there 
will continue to exist a meaningful relationship between fall headcount in-state 
enrollments and the total number of high school graduates during the six years 
immediately preceding the fall semester considered (six*year cumulative high 
school graduates). There are two variable factors to be taken into account 
in using this method. One is the projection of the number of high school 
graduates, and the other is the determination of the ratio of the six-year cumula- 
tive high school graduates to the number who will enter college. 

The projected number of high school graduates shown in Table 2 is based 
on unofficial Department of Public Instruction projections. Implicit in these 
projections is an assumed decrease in attrition in the public schools. Although 
not used as a variable in these projections, the gradual increase in the ratio 
of high school graduates to live births 18 years prior to graduation (from .60 
in 197A to .64 in 1981) illusttates the decrease in attrition. 

Corresponding to the projections of high school graduates are the year-by- 
year projections of six-year cumulative high school graduates given also in Table 1. 
In-state enrollments to a certain extent directly reflect the variations in this 
measure of the potential pool of college enrollment. Tlie rate at which students 
have attended North Carolina colleges and universities from this pool (the 
total in-state going rate) during the past ten years has steadily increased. 
Table 14 and Figure 1 give this ratio since 1965, showing that it has increased 
from .241 in 1965 to .295 in 1974 or an increase of .054 in ten years. Since 
1969, however, the total in-state going rate has increased by .049. In other x^;ords, 
about 90% of the growth in this measure of in-state going rate has occurred since 
1969, or since 1969 the average rate of growth in the total in-state going rate 
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GOING RATE RATIOS OF NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1965-74 ACTUAL AND 1975-79 PROJECTED 
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has been about ,01 per year. 

Two important factors that have contributed to this growth rate relate to 
the shift of out-of-state students to more in-state students in the public 
institutions and the ability of the private institutions to maintain their level 
of in-state enrollment since 1969. As can be seen readily from Figure 1, the public 
in-state going rate has increased at a rate of growth larger than the rate of 
growth of the total in-state going rate. Or the other hand, the private in-state 
going rate actually declined during the first halt of r.he 1965-74 decade and stabilized 
during the latter half. 

The determination of the in-state going rates, of course, is a fundamental 
prerequisite to using the ratio method as an instrument of enrollment projection. 
The dynamic characteristics of these going rates are most difficult to predict 
because of the many causal factors that influence their temporal fluctuations. 
Per capita income, condition of the job market, draft quotas, availability of 
financial aid, student costs, and public policy are but a few of the variables 
influencing college going rates. To increase the total in-state going rate even 
more than it has increased in the past five years (at about .01 "points" per year) 
in the face of growing inflation, impending recession, and counter going-rate 
trends on a national basis seems unlikely. Conversely, the prospects of total 
in-state going rate being lower than the current value seems unlikely, due primarily 
to the fact that it would be contrary to the past trends, and the fact that the 
relatively low North Carolina going rate as compared to national going rates could 
serve as a positive force at least to maintain, if not to increase, our current 
total in-state going rate. 

In the final analysis, the total in-state going rate to be used in making 
enrollment projections is, of course, determined by whatever assumptions are 
imposed. These assumptions are given below. 

-There will be no severe social or economic shifts in the society or 
Q the state during the five-year projection period. 
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-There will be no drastic diminution in the availability of student 
places throughout the state; i.e.y there will be the same basic 
institutional capacity throughout the planning period. 

-There will be no major prograiranauic changes that will significantly 
affect college going rate trends or cause institutional shifts in 
enrollment ♦ 

-Adequate funding of both public and private sectors to support the 
projected growth of enrollment will be available. 

Based on these assumptions, the in-state total going rate is projected 
to continue increasing at a rate of growth based on the experience of the past 
decade. That is, a least squares fit of this curve (straight line fit) is 
assumed to be an adequate representation of the total in-state ratio and is given 
by the top dotted line of Figure 1. This going rate will increase from .295 in 
1974 to .33 in 1979, or an average annual increase of .007. This projected rate 
of growth is to be contrasted to the average increase of .01 per year experienced 
in the five-year span, 1969-74 (see Figure 1). 

Multiplying the above projected total in-state going rate ratio with the 
projection of six-year cumulative high school graduates given in Table 2 yields the 
projected statewide in-state enrollments given in Table 16. These projections 
show a numerical growth of 14,537 in-state students by 1979-80. This represents 
a five-year percentage increase of 12%. From 1969 to 1974, the same length of 
time, total in-state enrollment increased by 27,858 students, or an approximate 
30% increase. In other words, the projected rate of increase in in-state enroll- 
ment expected during the next five years is roughly one third the rate of growt' 
experienced during the past five years. 

2 ► Public and Private In-State (N,C. Resident) Enrollment Projections, 
1975-79 

The total in-state enrollment pool presented in column 4 of Table 16 is 
next partitioned into public and private projections based on the strategy below. 
This strategy assumes that the ratio of the private in-state enrollment to six -year 
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cumulative North Carolina public high school graduates, referred to henceforth 
as the "private in-state going-rate ratio," will remain constant at its 1974 
value of .064. The "public in-state going rate ratio" is assumed to grow at a 
rate determined by taking the difference between the total going rate and the 
private going rate. These two going rate ratios are used to produce the public 
and p^rivate projections given in columns 2 and 3 respectively in Table 16. 

3 . Statewide lotal Projections , 1975-79 

Pu blic Sector Non-Resident Projections Assumptions 

As noted elsewhere in this report, the percent of non-resident enrollment 
in thf- pjblic institutions has declined steadily since 1967. The numbers of out- 
of-state students for the past two years appear, however, to have stabilized. 
Both noR-resiaent entering freshman and graduate student enrollments increased 
during the past year (entering freshmen by 6.4% and graduate students by 1.4%). 
The determination as to the extent to which this trend will persist is problematic. 

As intimated previously, non-resident enrollment in the public sector is 
in large measure controlled by publi-^ policy. That is, the decline since 1967 
can be attributed largely to overt actions such as the increase in non-resident 
tuition in 1971 and stricter admission requirements imposed by many cf the public 
institutions in the late sixties. Because of these factors, the projections to 
follow will be based on reducing non-resident enrollment in the public sector to 
around 11.3% of the total by 1976 and holding at this percentage until 1979. 

Private Sector Non-Resident Projections Assumptions 

From 1965 to 1969, the percentage of non-resident students enrolled in 
private institutions climbed from about 41% to approximately 46%. This percentage 
has remained relatively constant at 46% since 1969. The projections to follow 
assume that the non-resident enrollment in the private sector will be 46% for 
the entire planning period. 
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Total P rojections. 1975-79 

The following table shows total headcount projections through 1979 par- 
titioned between the public and private sectors. They show a total enrollment 
growth of about 2% per year for the next five years. (This compares with total 
enrollment growth averaging about 4% a year from 1969 to 1974.) 

4 . Extended Statewide Enrollmen t Projections, i975->89 

Projections beyond a five-year planning period are difficult to make with 
great reliability. The declining birth rate North Carolina is now experiencing 
and the impending reduction in the number of high school graduates starting in 
the early eighties, however, calls for projections beyond 1979. Table 18 gives 
statewide projections to 1989 based on three different going-rate assumptions 
given at the botton of the table. 

If Series A projections are realized, the total statewide enrollment will 
be in the neighborhood of 179,700 by 1989. This, of course, represents an annual 
growth in the going rate equivalent to that realized in the 1965-74 decade. It 
also represents an average annual percentage increase of total enrollment of just 
under 1% per year* By 1989, the total in-state going rate would be .40, which 
is about a 35% increase in the going rate over the current value of .295. It is 
felt by some researchers that this kind of growth in - going rate is unrealistic, 
and that the rate most probably will level off prior to 1989. Determining when 
this rate will level off is problematic. 

The Series B projections rest on less optimistic assumptions concerning the 
going rate and tend to be a compromise between no growth and the accelerating 
growth rate used in Series A. This set of projections shows a leveling off of 
statewide enrollment in the first half of the eighties with a decrease fore- 
casted through 1989. This enrollment projection for 1989 of 165,055 is approxi- 
mately 7,400 greater than the 1974 enrollment oi 157,678. 

Series C projections assume that no acceleration of the in-state going 
rate will occur after 1979, and starting in the early eighties, drastic reductions 
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TABLE 17. TOTAL HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS, 1975-79 





PUBLIC 


PRIVATE i 


STATEWIDE 


YEAR 


In-State 


Out-of- 
state 


Total 


In-State 


Out-of- 
state 


i 

Total ! 


In-State 


Out -of 
State 


Total 


1973 


QQ ItZQ 

oo ) / Do 




im '^7R 

lUl , J / o 


9S RA9 






114 600 


35,661 


150,261 


1974 


95,510 


13,128 


108,638 


26,620 


22,420 


49,040 


122,130 


35,548 


157,678 


1975 


98,723 


12,814 


111,537 


26,600 


22,660 


49,260 


125,323 


35,474 


160,797 


1976 


101,586 


12,906 


114,492 


26,600 


22,660 


49,260 


128,186 


35,566 


163,752 


1977 


104,408 


13,280 


117,688 


26,600 


22,660 


49,260 


131,008 


35,940 


166,948 


1978 


107,205 


13,622 


120,827 


26,600 


22,660 


49,260 


133,805 


36,282 


170,087 


1979 


110,067 


13,994 


124,061 


26,600 


22,660 


49,260 


136,667 


36,654 


173,321 



As sumptions /Notes 



In-State 

1» The total in-state enrollment projections are based on increasing the total in- 
state going rate ratio at a rate based on the actual increase experienced in the 
1965-74 decade. 

2. The private in-state enrollment projections are based on holding the private in- 
state going rate ratio constant at its 1974 value of .064* 

3« The public in-state enrollment projections are based on the difference between 
the total projections and the private projections « 

Out-of-state 

1* Public out-of-state enrollment projections are based on the assumption that out-of- 
state enrollment will decline to 11.3% of total public enrollment by 1976 and then 
remain at this percentage of total until 1979. 

2. Private out-of-state enrollment projections are based on the assumption that out-of- 
state enrollment will remain constant at 467o of their total enrollment 
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TABLE 18. TOTAL HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS TO 1989-90 









1984-85 


1989-90 




1974-75 
ACTUAL 


1979-80 


Series 
A 


Series 
B 


Series 
C 


Series 
A 


Ser^'.es 
B 


Series 
C 


SECTOR: 


















UNC 


97,031 


110,156 


120,505 


113,320 


106,510 


122,590 


109,450 


97,050 


Military Centers 


2,193 


2,420 


2,430 


2,270 


2,130 


2,460 


2,195 


1,945 


Community College 


s 9,414 


11,485 


11,650 


10,950 


10,295 


11,850 


10,575 


9,300 


Total Public 


108,638 


124,061 


134,585 


126,540 


118,935 


136,900 


122,220 


108,375 


Total Private 


49,040 


49,260 


47,000 


47,000 


47,000 


42,835 


42,835 


42,835 


Statewide Total 


157,678 


173,321 


181,585 


173,540 


165,935 


179,735 


165,055 


151,210 


Six-Year Cumulative 
High School Grads. 


413,206 


414,672 


396,600 


396,600 


396,600 


361,400 


361,400 


361,400 



Assumptions/Notes : 

1. Out-of-state Enrollment 

Public: Out-of-state enrollment assumed to be 11.3% of total public enrollment 
for all series. 

Private: Out-of-state enrollment assumed to be 46% of total private enrollment 
for all series. 

2. In-State Enrollment 

Public: Series A assumes that the in-state going rate will continue to increase 
at the same rate of increase experienced during the 1965-74 decade. 
Series B assumes that the in-state going rate will continue to increase 
at the same rate of increase experienced during the 1965-74 decade until 1980 
when it will begin to grow at one half this rate. 

Series C assumes that the in-state going rate will continue to increase 
at same rate of increase experienced during the 1965-74 decade until 1980 
when it will remain constant at the 1979-80 in-stata going rate. 
Private: All series assume that the in-state going rate will reflect the constant 

in-state going rate experienced during the last half of the 1965-74 decade. 

3. The partition of public sector enrollments between UNC, military centers and the 
community college system is based approximately on the current percent distribution. 
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in total statewide enrollments are forecasted. That is, the set of projections 
are, for the most part, a mirror image of the six-year cumulative high school 
graduation pool. If this set of projections is realized, the total college enroll- 
ment will decrease by about 6,500 students by 1989. 

E. Enrollment Projections to 1979-80 By Public Senior Institutions and 
By Sector 

Projections of headcount and full-time equivalent enrollments have been 
made for the 16 constituent campuses of The University of North Carolina, the 
military centers associated with The University, the community colleges sector, 
the private junior and senior sectors, and the Bible colleges and seminary. 
These estimates have been based on the assumptions that prevailed in previous parts 
of this report, e.g., the assumed relationship between six-year cumulative 

high school graduates and the number of in-state college enrollees. Further, these 
projections are also based on patterns and trends established by each of these 
institutions (or sectors) concerning the percentages of students accommodated 
for the past ten years and a correlation analysis of these patterns and trends 
with the years considered in the time period. All institutions, with the exception 
of The University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, are projected to grow at relatively 
modest rates during the next five years. The essentially stable enrollment pro- 
jections for UNC-Chapel Hill are predicated on their own policy to limit enroll- 
ments to around 20,000. 

The full-time equivalent student projections for the 16 campuses of The 
University of North Carolina are based on the projected fall headcount enrollments, 
using historically derived ratios of fall headcounts to average annual full-time 
equivalent. The projected full-time equivalent figures for 1975-76, and 1976-77 
coincide with the enrollment requests submitted to the 1975 General Assembly. 

Again, it must be understood that major additions or deletions of institu- 
tions would violate the assumptions on which these projections are based and that 
the additions or deletions of such institutions could alter these estimates. As 
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planning tools, these projections must, of course, be regularly revised to take 

into account the additional experience of each institution as well as any changes 

in the assumptions on which the present projections are based. 

In addition to the assumptions previously made in this report, the following 

assumptions are also implicit in the projections to follow. 

-The projected percentage distribution of public in-state enrollment among 
the three public subsectors is to approximate the 1974 distribution 
of 88% University of North Carolina, 2% military centers and 107« 
community colleges. 

-The projected percentage distribution of the private total enrollment 
among the junior, senior, Bible colleges and seminary is to remain at the 
same as experienced in 1974, i.e., 12%, 85% and 3% respectively. 

-The percentage of graduate enrollment in the public sector is assumed 
to grow gradually from around 16% of total public enrollment in 1974 
to around 17% in 1979. This same percentage for the private senior 
institutions and seminary is assumed to be constant at its current 
value of 12% of total private senior and seminary enrollment. 

The following six tables (Tables 19-24) show actual 1974 enrollments and 

five-year projections to 1979-80 for each of the 16 campuses of The University 

of North Carolina and aggregate enrollments for the remaining public and private 

subsectors. Total headcount enrollments for The University of North Carolina are 

shown in Figure 2. Finally, the last table of this chapter. Table 25, compares the 

above projections with projections provided by the institutions in their long-range 

plans. For some institutions whose enrollment projections are incomplete or still 

under review, estimates are provided based on the latest available information. 
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TABLE 19 ACTUAL ENTtDLLMCNTS SY LE\'EL OF ISSTRtCTJOK ASl) IIESUjFNCE STATtJS, 1974-75 
(HEAIX-OLTff ENROLLMENTS AM JVR FALL 1974 .W FI LL* TIME EQl'tVALFST ENROLLMENTS ARE ESTIMATO) AVERA(.E AKHUAL 1974-7S) 



^aT£ C5l\S*vATE total 



^>^T-QF> STATE 



UKDCR- 

C:UU>l'ATE CRO ATE ToT 



TtVTM 



In. . \- 



ft, 600 



8S4 

f»10 



8,0U 
7,?10 



• .irol ir.^ 

hojslcount 8,Sn 1,191 9,9f.fi 1.280 9 3 I 9,HS7 1 ,4R4 11,1^1 

rull r;r.. £^uiv^lc:;c 7,861 91t> 8,777 1 ,170 71 1 ,241 9,011 987 10,C18 



Full-Tisc Equivalent 



I ,104 

1 ,o:o 



I ,104 
1 ,020 



if»: 

ISO 



lf)2 
ISO 



1 ,266 
1 ,170 



t ,266 
1 ,170 



.N.C. A ira T 

FuIi'Tisv' E(;ulvalcnv 



1 ,701 
1 ,6'S 



■),iil 
1,25^7 



719 
317 



1 .701 
1 ,67S 



4,180 
1,604 



14: 
i:5 



721 
704 



14 
20 



147 
125 



757 
724 



1 ,«48 
J ,800 



4.164 
1,991 



771 
117 



1 ,848 
1 ,800 



4,917 
4,1J8 



iuU TiTi* Equlvalint 1,014 



733 
572 



1,948 
1,606 



174 

11 ; 



69 

77 



441 
19/ 



1,589 
1,1SI 



802 
649 



4. 101 

4 ,000 



151 
250 



ISl 
2^0 



226 
290 



226 
290 



179 
54 0 



179 
540 



N.C. 



- j-.t 



1 : ,806 
10,209 



1 ,787 
1,183 



1 1,593 
1 1 ,192 



• ,110 
1,211 



848 
606 



2,l«i8 
1 ,819 



11,11* 
1 1 ,422 



2,615 
1 ,789 



15,751 

n,2ii 



P«xt>ro«ie 
HeadcounC 

Full-TlM Equivalent 



1 .797 
1 ,650 



1 ,797 
1 ,650 



68 

60 



68 
60 



1 .865 
1.710 



1 86^ 
1.710 



l'.,.-\*h<vllle 

M.isl.oin: 1,065 
F..: l.-.e F.quivalent 924 



1 ,065 
9:4 



61 
51 



61 
51 



1.126 

975 



1 .126 

975 



17. : x.ll u.) 

,,jj,,-^it 10,425 2,619 1 1,044 

raw *isc t<;l.:^a,cnt 9,885 2,015 11.900 



2,266 
1 ,990 



I .841 
1.295 



4.107 
1 .2H'i 



12.691 
11 ,8 7 5 



4.460 
J, 310 



17.151 
IS.lWS 



lNC-C«ia;ol Mill (IiA) 



994 
1,145 



1,184 
1 ,859 



2,178 
3,004 



74 
7H 



549 
559 



62 3 
61 ; 



1 ,068 
I ,221 



1 ,733 
2,418 



2,801 
1,641 



.C-*.har.octe 



5,429 
4,915 



5,^'0 
S.O'*^ 



1 ,010 

465 



2,154 
1 . 566 



6,419 

5,400 



".82^ 
6,44 2 



66: 
633 



21 ' 
150 



915 
S58 



5,611 
5,080 



6. ni 
5,: 09 



1,025 
47C 



2,428 
1 ,591 



6.656 
5.550 



8,759 
7, 100 



Ui'^tiT.i Cjroliiva 

r.ii liz*i E^ulvalcr.: 



2, J54 



4 6^^ 
4.1i0 



3 

1 .610 



655 
460 



2 . r4 3 
2. i5i 



5.501 
4,6S0 



1 .81 3 
I ,610 



i6i 
295 



149 
125 



4 Jl 
310 



149 
125 



\«50 



5.007 
4 .485 



1 ,962 
1 ,755 



927 
495 



2,850 
2.440 



5,934 
4,980 



1 962 
1 ,755 



use T(«l^l 

Headoount * 
Full Tim- Fqulv.ileni 

Mil itarv Center^ 
HeadcounC 

Oanunliy Colleges 
Hc'adcount 

Public 
Head(.ount 

Priv.iti* Junior 
Headrount 



Prtval* SenlL^r 
H^adrount 



Private 
Headrount 



Statewide Total 
Hradcount 



Bible Colleges i 

IheoloKlcal Seminary 
Headcount 



71,28 3 
65,320 



1 ,928 
8,852 

82.063 
4,387 

19,801 

.'^ . 1 88 
106.251 

470 



11,230 
9,688 



11,44 7 

1 .578 

1 .578 
15,025 

384 



A4.51 3 
75.008 



2,145 
S,852 

95,51ft 
4, 38 7 

-.1 .179 

25,^66 
121 .276 

854 



8,02' 
7,8 3; 



562 
9,!'<9 
1 ,671 
i; 348 

19,021 
28,210 

222 



3.891 
2.968 



2,910 

2,910 
6,849 

267 



12,518 
10.805 



48 
562 
1 3 , 1 2« 
1 ,671 
20,258 
21 .931 
15,059 

489 



79,910 
71,157 

1 ,928 

9,414 

91 ,252 
6,'»60 

U.149 

4 3 , 200 
1 34 .461 

692 



17,121 97,011 
12,656 85,81 J 

265 2,193 

9,414 

17,186 lur..618 
6,060 
4 ,h88 <.1 ,6 O 
4,488 47,697 

21 ,874 156,115 

651 1.J4 3 
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TA«u .'0 £.>iw.uit}.r riaijiaioxs « lEva of instsictios «o resideke staus. i»>5-;6 
(Mtvu)UM)Kt emouuttiiTs am ro» rAU urs ak> niii.TDa muivAUBCT oaoiuiBrrs am tor aveiumje annual i»;s-;6) 



ERIC 



0OT"or>sTAn 



TOTAL 



CXA^JATE GRADUATE TOTAL CJUDUATE ClUlWJATB TOTAL GRADUATE GRADUATE TOTAL 



Hc4(!count 

F<iU*Tlce bqulvalmt 

Eatt Carolina 

HrjdcOunt fi,^l6 
Full-TlAc Equivalent ',97: 

Elisabeth City 

HraJcount 1,117 
Full-liBc Equlvaltnt I.OlO 

FjyrttcvllU 

Htadcount l,'"*"* 
Full Tlx Equivalent l.':5 

N.C. A and T 
HraJcount 

FUll'Tisc Equivalent 3. .'74 

N.C. Central 

Kradcount 3.1)6 
Full Tine Equivalent 3.000 

N.C. School of the Arti 

H«>ddcount 153 
Full TiM Equivalent* l7S 

N.C. st.«te 

Headcount 12,290 
Full-TtMe Equivalent I<'»<>69 

Peabroko 

Headcount 1 .820 

.^^uU'Tiao Equivalent 1.6^0 

use- Ashe vi lie 

Hcadcount I AiO 

run Tlae Equivalent 1 .000 

UNC-Chapel Hill (AA) 

H*>4do*ount 10.515 
hill-riae Equivalent 9*8 75 

UKC-Chjpe: mil' (HA) 

HiMu'count 975 
Jyll-Tis« Equivalent ».l57 

•JNT-Chirlotte 

Hijd. uunt 5.75«f 
J\.il Ecuivalent ^.^97 

I'NC-. rt«'nsjH>ro 

HiMdcounl 5.9H'» 
Full Tlrs* Equivalent ^.^^^ 

UKC'Wi Islington 

Hi-jJcount 2 930 

Full Tise Equivalent 2^470 

Uestvrn Carolina 

HtMir^»u. t i .rt9l 

F-ll Tire Equivalent 4 , juO 

Wioston-<5<ileB 

H'-idi ount I ,H it< 

Full Tise EquivaUnt 1.665 

ISC Total 

Hvad<.ount « 73.210 

Full riae Equivalent 66.92^ 



. itar% • I nier«j 
hc»>l ,jnt 

'%«r3sunliy ' olletjes* 
t'caJcount 

Heaicount 

Private Junior 
HiMdt junt 

Privite benior 
Headcount 

Prlvito 
H«.'adcount 

Slatevl^*; Total 
Headcount 

Bible ailegis i 

Theo''»ffical Svninarv 
Headcount 



1 , ^86 
9.540 

ri4 ,5 36 
4.225 
19.960 
24.185 
108.721 

455 



•71 
5*5 



655 
3H> 



746 
580 



1.254 
1.963 



1.132 

54J 



830 
480 



\S30 
(..•JIO 



1.117 
1.030 



i.744 
1.725 



4.117 
3.590 



3.882 
3.580 



153 
275 



1.986 U.276 
1,331 12.000 



1.820 
1 .640 



1 .120 
1.000 



2.229 
3.120 



6.891 
5.740 



2.294 H.279 
1.460 6.800 



2.930 
2.470 



5.721 
4.780 



I .838 
1.665 



13.823 87.033 
l'J.327 7 7, 15/^ 



^6'- 2.150 
9.540 

14.187 98.723 



825 



402 
105 



1.395 10.11 1 1 .299 
929 8.900 1.169 



174 
160 



147 
125 



715 
690 



337 
300 



220 
275 



1.385 
1.264 



73 
60 



62 
55 



2.760 13.275 2.084 
2.150 12.025 1.900 



79 
82 



245 
192 



630 
600 



101 
85 



33K 
J85 



142 
125 



8.433 
7.732 



500 
8.981 
1.685 



4.225 

1.590 21.550 17.610 

..'90 25,775 19.295 

15,777 124.498 28.276 



225 



•Incl'i.es- High <;clwo"i <?tude'ntV 



95 
•5 



32 
20 



71 
60 



859 
586 



562 
583 



14 

8 



295 
240 



f>7 
25 



2^5 



49 7 ;.jtl 
440 6,6*^0 



94 1.393 
71 1.240 



174 
InO 



147 
125 



747 
710 



10.015 
9.140 



1.291 
1 .190 



1 .891 
1.850 



4.177 
3.964 



866 
650 



1 .469 
1.000 



408 3.473 
360 3.300 



687 
336 



817 
640 



220 
275 



2.244 
1 .850 



373 
550 



13.675 
11 .933 



2.845 
1.917 



73 1.893 
60 . 1.700 



62 
55 



1 .182 
1 .055 



64! 
665 



259 

200 



925 
84n 



101 
85 



405 
310 



142 
125 



1.054 
1 .239 



6.004 
5.389 



6.6)5 
5.940 



3.031 
2.555 



5.229 
4.585 



1 .980 
1 .790 



3.833 12.266 81 .643 
2.868 10,600 74.555 



48 1,834 

500 10,040 

3,833 12,814 93,517 

1.68S 5.910 

2,875 20,485 37,570 

2,875 22,170 43,480 

6,708 34,984 136.997 



1,816 
2,546 



!,146 
551 



2,589 
1 ,700 



897 
505 



17,656 
13,195 



364 



4,465 
4.465 



490 



8,027 
7,250 



1 1,504 
10,140 



1,291 
1 ,190 



1,691 
1,850 



4,864 
4,300 



4,290 
3,940 



37 3 
550 



16,520 
1 3,650 



1 ,693 
1 ,700 



1 ,182 
1 ,055 



1.744 3,828 12,599 4,504 17,103 
1 ,200 3,100 11 ,775 j, 350 1 5,125 



2,870 
3,785 



7,150 
5,940 



9,204 
7,640 



3.031 
'».555 



6.126 
5.090 



1 .980 
1 .790 



99.299 
87.750 



2. 193 
10.040 
18.020 111.537 
5.910 



42.035 
47 ,945 



22.485 159.462 



1 .315 



54 



45 



lAblK .'i ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS BY LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION AKD RESIDENCE STATUS, 1976-77 
(HEADCOUNT EKROLLMEKTS APE FOR FALL 1976 AM) FULL' TIME EQUIVALENT ENROLLMEJfTS ARE Ft)R AVERAGE AKKIAL 1976-77) 

IN-STATE OLT-OF-STATE 

LENDER- UNDER- 
INSmVTION GRADUATE GRADUATE TOTAL GRADUATE CRADJATE TOTAL G:^A^^;ATE CRAS-ATt »0*A- 



Appalachian 

hca^counr ^.92: 817 '.M^ 

Full-Ti£C EqulvUeot 6,175 ^25 7.000 



12^ 



95 
75 



.51 \:80 
iOO , 700 



«,1*»2 
700 7,400 



Eas; Carol 1.1^ 

Pea Jcounc K.82) 
Full Tire Equivalent 8,061 



1 ,411 li).214 
919 <>,f>00 



l.2'?9 
l.!6'> 



94 :.)9*/ lO.U: I .505 
71 l.:40 0.210 \ ,010 



U.6J7 
! 0,240 



ncaJcounc 1 ,1 *0 

Full Tine E^ulv«lcaC ' .040 



i .1 »•» 



175 



1 ,116 

i,:i5 



I, UK 
1.21S 



Fa>c: t^vllle 

Full Tixc Equivalent 1.775 



J . 788 
1.775 



U7 
125 



147 
125 



l.<>15 
1 ,900 



1 ,9»S 
1,900 



S.C. A and T 

MeaJcounc 1.52! '.^4 4,1^5 7i5 

Full Tis^* Equivalent 1,350 i:0 1,670 ^90 



'4 7 
•11 



4,:v. 
4 ,040 



140 



4,9 »2 
4 , XiO 



:.'.C C'-r.crjl 

roaicount K:2^ 7^1 1.9>*3 111 

Full Ti=e Equlvalenc 1,05S 502 1.650 291 



^01 1,560 
\S0 1,149 



811 



4.191 
4,000 



S.C S^ ^ool of Che Arc» 

nc'jJk'OunC IS6 
Fuil T.Ec Equivalent* J9) 



220 
282 



176 
575 



)7A 
575 



K.C. Scate 

HeiJcojRC I2,-«5<* 
Fjll-Ttri.^ Equivalent io.s:' 



:,ii7 ;4,5'>6 
: .4n i2,2So 



1,417 
1,2<»1 



S04 



2,111 M,H7'« 
I ,900 12.108 



1,0 ;i 

2,042 



U ,O07 
14,150 



Pecbrok* 

ncaJcounc 1 

Full Tiae Equivalent 1,640 

UNC-Asheville 

hcadcojnc ^ .l-*** 

FUl Tisc Equivalent ^ •'>40 



1 .820 
1 .A40 



1,147 
1.040 



ftO 



67 
60 



67 1.214 
60 l.MO 



1,891 
1 ,7»H) 



1,214 
1,100 



UKC-Chapel Hill (AA) 

Htfi<Jcoi.rc 10,511 
Fill Ttcc EqjUalenc '*,H7'> 



2.762 11,295 



2,087 

: ,9^0 



I ,746 
I ,200 



1,«11 U'.620 

i.iof 11,775 



4,508 
1,150 



17,128 
15,125 



U^C-C^^?cl liili (nA) 
Full l\ze Equivalent 



1,115 2,143 

2,0^-1 1,2>'% 



571 
-.9S 



1,087 
1 ,2^*2 



1 ,908 
2,6Al 



2,995 
),**25 



u^c-C' .-,r;ot:c 

h^MJcci.nc !,I«^8 
F-li Ti=ir Equlvalenc >,'73 ji55 



25^ 
200 



1 ,20- 

575 



7,62? 
♦»,1S5 



F.,: I Tizo Equivalent '.S^t* i.'>4) M*'"' 



ft,0««7 



2,903 
1 ,901 



722 
7,9'>0 



UNC-oiIaingcon 

Full I-^itf £';uivalent '.'>^0 



:,*>90 



H5 



^5 



J, 200 
2,6 7 5 



1,2^»0 
2,''?5 



Iteslrrn Carolina 

n^aJccii M 

Full-Ti;.' Equivalent 



,170 



5, ••5 1 
4.010 



X2 7 
275 



<'>4 

ton 



'.,124 
4,645 



I ,021 
565 



6,145 

5,:io 



ERIC 



Vlns:i»f;-f. lies 

riraicount 1,^7-' 
Full-Tlae Equlvalenc 1 , o 

CNC Tocil 

Headcounc * 74.895 

7till'Tiae Fc^utvilen* 68.jf>i 

Mil Icary Centers 
Hc.id<'ounc 

CooRtinitv (oil titles 



Ptiblic 

Headcounc 

Prlvace Jjinlor 
Hc;«dcoiinr 

i'rtvrtte "^fnlor 
Hcrid^'ount 

Pr IvriCf 
HvAdcounc 

Sc.iti'wld.' Toc^l 
Hc;id<'o»jnc 

Bible <*ol IcRc^ 5 

Pi'ioloRK ril '♦•♦rainir. 
n»*A<ico«in( 



1 . '86 
9.910 

a6.<.n 

4.2 J5 

2'.,M'. 
; 10.70^ 

455 



: , 700 



14,611 89,506 
10, "^/S 79. M8 



lh4 2,150 
9,910 

14,«>'5 101,586 

I ,59^> 21 , .50 
1 .5')0 :>,775 
!ft,565 1/7,169 



170 



825 



1 .6 

I iO 



8, '105 
7,70f» 



8,991 

I7,*.;fi 
19,205 
18,288 

225 



»,9l ) 



2,875 
2,H7', 



59 



r.6 



2,024 
1 ,810 



»,9ll 1?,J18 81,100 18,524 
2,924 10,6J2 75,971 1 1.799 



6'< 
520 



1 ,854 
10, '.'.0 



I.*, 906 '^5,604 
! ,^85 ',010 



2^,''ifl5 



U,5 70 
41,480 



18,888 



4, 4ft 5 
4,465 



7,024 
1 .810 

101,824 
89,770 

2,218 
10,450 
U4,492 
5,910 

42,01, 

47,945 



6,7fl8 15,076 1 10,084 21,151 1^2,417 



I ,115 



UbiF tWOLIMfST PKOJFcTIoSS i\ 1 E\TI OF IN-JTRnTlOV AND REMDENCF STATl'S. 1977-7ft 

'rt*-^ '^'f '■V'* 'U'"r.srs ARF Ft'k *^a:i I**?; AN!> pv*t.I TI^E E'H'rVALFST ENROM MESTS ARE P)R AVERACE ANNl'AI 1977-78) 



INDER- 

ur.\di;ate oradl'ate total 



9J> 



7,185 



PIT -Of -STATE 



T0TA1_ 

INPER- 



, CRADl'ATE CRAOCATE TOTAL GRADUATE GRADUATE 



365 
330 



100 
80 



465 
410 



7, )70 
6,775 



1 ,025 

820 



7,595 



Pill ri?f E.;ulvj:enc 3,260 



FdVf :tc. » , -V 

Pill r.ao t;u:vJl«:'.c 
N.v. A aiJ T 



1.165 

:.075 



1,355 



3.615 

Full rise £qu;vaUnC ),A70 

?v'i ri=e Equi/^len: ),120 

N. St.'u - I jf tnv Arts 

••cii .iT ^ lf,0 

F'jII Ti=«r E<;u;valenc 300 

•<*a,i 12.730 



Full Tirt E<t*j: v<ilc:\J 
■,.V-Jhir.-; Hill (VO 



l.i?55 



1,200 
i,09C 



10,527 
9,952 



1,450 10,510 
960 9,220 



l,l(>5 
1,075 



730 
350 



735 
610 



1 .855 
l,a35 



4.345 
3,820 



4,110 
3,730 



160 
300 



2,280 13,0:0 
1.5)0 12,545 



1,855 
1 ,670 



1 ,200 
1 ,090 



2,815 13,362 
2 166 12,118 



1,355 
1.220 



195 
185 



90 
70 



155 
1)5 



745 
720 



350 
330 



225 
235 



i.5;o 

1. )7S 



75 
65 



?5 
65 



)5 
20 



70 
60 



9i0 
^25 



1.445 
1,290 



195 
185 



155 

ns 



780 
740 



420 
)90 



225 
235 



2.440 

2.000 



75 
^5 



2,080 
l,9C-> 



1,700 

: ,:)9 



75 
'>5 



),780 
),042 



10,415 
9,480 



1,360 
1 ,260 



2,010 
1 ,970 



4,360 
4,190 



3,675 
3,430 



1.540 
1.030 



385 
585 



14,250 
12.430 



1 .930 
1 ,735 



1.275 
I 155 



12,607 
11 ,855 



765 
370 



855 
670 



3,200 
2,155 



4,515 
3,305 



11,955 
10,310 



1.360 
1.260 



2,010 
1,970 



3,123 
4,360 



4,5)0 
4,120 



385 
383 



17,450 
14,585 



1 ,930 
1,735 



1 ,275 
1.155 



17,122 
15,160 



: l.")0 
i^^jivjlcn: 1,22) 



6,500 



I ,401 
2.211 



2.4)1 
3.434 



. :^o 



26S 
2^5 



578 
604 



15 
10 



660 
686 



280 
215 



1.112 
1 .305 



6.765 
6.090 



1.979 
2,815 



1,255 
595 



3,091 
4.120 



8.020 
6.685 



5 .r>2'^ 



Full T.iZf E.^^: /il*-*; 



i.'SO 



9.11" 



).2)0 
2.''i1 



»>15 



105 
90 



1 .020 
91^ 



105 
90 



7.025 
6.255 



3. ))S 
2.770 



3.105 
2.030 



10.130 
8.285 



3.335 
2.770 



-..^05 



7^5 
>55 



.9^'" 



ns 



ioo 

)05 



155 
I t5 



5. 3'»5 
4.6^5 



2.085 
1 .88*5 



1 .050 
580 



6.435 
5.265 



2.085 
1 .385 



'.II Tiz*. F^^! / I. 



76.597 



15.361 91.958 
11,457 81 .292 



*^.747 
8.04' 



^.928 12.675 
:.9n 10.953 



«5.344 
77.875 



19,289 
14.370 



104,633 
92.245 



:.-')^ 
:.250 

■•,■..23 
2^,H5 

i::.'i62 



-53 



- :o,:50 

13.7)1 104,403 
■..2.'5 

. .590 21 .^50 

I.S90 23, '*S 

17. )2: no,;8) 

3") ^23 



5)5 
9,352 
1 .*»><3 
1 '.^lO 
l^.2«'5 



5^^ 

^.928 1 I.2R0 

2. '173 22 . I'D 
'^.o^T 35,4S0 



1 ,900 
10,785 
98.029 
3.910 
^7,3 70 
43,480 
141 ,509 



4,465 
.«,465 
24.124 



2.270 
10.785 
117.688 
5.910 
42.035 
47,945 
165.63) 



6)5 1.315 



56 



47 



ABLE 2 3 ENROLLMEWT PROJECTIONS BY LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION AND RESIDENCE STATUS. 1978-79 
(HEAIXJI-NT fci»MHLMtSfJ> AKt -^'K ^AU 1978 ANb Fl'U-TIME E^^llVALtf^T rNROLIMLNTS ARE tbT';-^r£u AVERAGE ANNUAL 1978-70) 



ISSTIHTloN 



(.RADlATt 



.-5'rATE-_ 
ORADI'AIE 



"'fith-i'olil 7.090 1.030 

Full-Tifse Squivdlert 6,5JO 655 

Full-Tise Equivalent 8,4 70 980 

Ht'aJci.un: I,: 10 

Full'Tista? isuivalenc 1,100 

( J/CCCcvl 1 le 
headcount 1.913 

Full'Tlrae Equivalent 1,895 

S C ^ and T 

rfeadcount 3, "1 3 790 

Full'Tiae Equivalent 3,595 



8.120 
7,375 



10, "90 
9,450 



1,100 



1,«15 
1,895 



4,505 
3,970 



I'NppV- 
(.R/\[)l \TF i.RADrATE 



370 
135 



1,105 
1,255 



19S 
l')0 



165 
140 



no 

90 



95 
70 



480 
425 



1 ,400 
1 ,3:5 



1^5 

icto 



165 
140 



765 
735 



40 
25 



805 
760 



I'VDFR- 
(,RAl)UATt' 



7,460 
f,855 



10,710 
9,725 



I ,40^> 
1 ,290 



2.080 
2,015 



4,480 
4, 130 



.JSHM 

C.RADUATE 



I ,140 

945 



I ,570 
1,050 



810 
4f>0 



8,600 
7,800 



12,280 
10,775 



1,405 
1 ,290 



2,080 
2,035 



5.310 
4.7 30 



htadLoui* 1,^25 

t'jll Tint Equivalent 3.185 

S.C Svhool of the Arti. 

4eadvOunt 1^0 

tull Ti-f Equivalent* 300 



310 
630 



4,235 
1.815 



160 
300 



360 
355 



:30 
295 



70 
60 



4 30 
415 



2 30 
295 



3.78^ 
1.540 



390 
595 



880 
690 



4.665 
4,?10 



390 
595 



S Stall- '• -diversity 
"eaJcount 

Full-Tiare Equivalent 



11.025 
1 1 . iJ 0 



2.190 
1 ,605 



15.415 
12.915 



1.600 
1.445 



975 
660 



:.S"5 
2.105 



14.625 
12.755 



3,365 
2.265 



17.990 
15.020 



HeadcOunt 

^ull'Ti"*. Equlvalenc 

ISC-AshtviIlj 
'•eadcount 

^ill-Ti-t' Equivalent 

.SC-Cha»ifl hill (AA) 
"eaj^ourt 

Full Iiae Equivalent 



1,890 
1 .700 



1.265 
1.145 



10.590 
10.010 



2.809 
2.163 



1.8Q0 
1.700 



1,2^5 
1 .14 5 



11, 399 
12.17J 



73 
63 



75 
70 



2.014 
1 .855 



I ^705 
1 ,147 



"5 

65 



75 

7C 



3,719 
3.002 



1.965 
1 .76"^ 



1 . J40 
1.215 



12.604 
11.865 



4.514 
3,310 



1.965 
1.765 



1 , 340 
1.215 



17,118 
15,175 



LUC-Chapel H:ll (HA» , 
Hca<icount l,i):>S 
Full T:re Equivalent 1,262 

INc-Charlotte 

Headco'mt 6,S20 
F'jll T.ae Equivalen: 6,190 

I SC-(frt?t;nsDoro 

Headtourt 6,52 5 

Fiill-Ti?U' Fquivalent 5.745 

1 SC-V»'ilnin)2:on 

Hfadfount ^ 1.153 
♦ull Tirac Equivalent 2."'70 

wosterr Carolina 

HeadcouRt 5.100 
Full Tine Equivalent ♦.4.C' 

• i n^tiin-Saltci 

Hcad.ount 1,985 
Full-Tis^c Equlvale-U l.'*93 

.SC Total 

Hoad'.ount ^ 78,444 

Full Iz-nc Fqu'.valer: 71.4 32 

Xllitir\ Centers 

Headcour.t 1,885 

C.>Tnu::{ t / f ol It^'es 

Htfid( )urit l'^.54'"> 

?ul>l ic 

Headcount 90.874 

Priviic funlor 

HeiiJcount 4.225 

Private Senior 

rieadLOunt 19,960 

Private 

Hcad< ount 24, 185 

Statewide Total 

Headcount 115.059 

Slhle Col iGRen & 

Theolf»^,Ir^ 1 senimr , 
Headcount 



1 ,447 
2,283 



I ,285 

600 



2.905 
1 .850 



. ,010 
363 



* Includes High 



.55 
I *5tU(!»»nts 



15.951 
1 1 .906 



16,131 

1,590 
1 ,590 
17,921 

170 



2,506 
3,545 



8,105 
6,790 



9,410 
7,5:5 



1,155 
2,7 70 



6,110 
3,uu5 



1 .9'i5 
1 ,■'95 

94.195 
81.118 

2.265 
10,')45 
107.205 

4.225 
21.550 
25,7 75 
132,980 



78 
78 



290 
220 



715 
680 



no 

90 



140 
2fl5 



135 
140 



8.932 
8.231 

75 

550 

9»557 

1 ,685 

17.610 

19,295 
28.852 

2^5 



595 
622 



15 
10 



195 
305 



65 
iO 



4,065 
1.019 



4.065 



2,875 
2.«"3 
6.940 



6, 3 
700 



305 
210 



I .110 
985 



405 
115 



155 
140 



12.997 
II .252 

75 
550 
11.622 
1,685 
20,485 
22.170 
3'>.79? 



1.137 
1 ,340 



7.110 
6,410 



7 , 2 '.0 
6.425 



1.465 
2.860 



5.440 
4.725 

2, 140 
1 .935 

87. 176 
79.665 

1 .960 
n .095 
100.431 
5.910 
17.570 
41,480 
141.911 

6ftO 



2\042 
2.905 

1,300 
610 



1.100 
2.155 



1.075 
5«5 



20,016 
14.925 



4.465 
4,465 
24.861 

615 



3.179 
4.245 



8.410 
7.^.'0 



10,540 
8.580 



1.465 
2.860 



6.515 
5.1:0 



2.140 
1.915 



107,392 
94.590 

2,140 
11 .095 
120»827 
5.Q10 
42.035 
47,945 
168.772 

1.115 



ERIC 



57 



\ppala< hi in 

full Tire tquiviilent 

^I'.t t droll. la 
tkMdt i>unt 

F'i 11 T'Sii.' ^qulvali'i.t 
• I ibct . citv 

till I T h.uivjlent 

Fi.Il Tifse tqulv.ileiu 

N ' \ Jiid T 
Headc'unt 

"•uli TItc EquivaU-nc 

^ ( t » niral 
He ij.o.mt 

'•ull Ii'^t' tqulviltJTC 

• s. hocl of Che Vrt« 
Ke.iJ. ount 

f-ull Ti-ne F<^ulvalent' 
hil ' r tne Fqu 1 V il' nt 
}-uI 1 Tine Fqu i valent 

f%f -Chapel Hll 1 (AA; 
''f ddcounC 

Full TiPtf Equivalent 

'NC-Chipci Hill (HA) 
Headoounc 

Full-Time Equivilent 

"NC thdrlocce 
Hea Icoitrl 

full Tine E.quiv.ilH"t 
i'f-it* ,>unC 



PROJECTIONS BY LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION AND RESIOENCE STATUS, 1979-80 

' 1979 AND m.L-TlME EQL'IVAIKNT ENROI LMFNTS ARE LSTTMAltD AVLHA^L ANNUAL 1979-80) 



^mII T:rv Lquivalont 

»'ins* -n-S ilfD 

fuM THe Et|iiivaK-r.t 

V- lot il 
Head >( -11 

F-iII rni E^ulvii.nt^ 
'i 1 ' ; ir f • r - 





IN-STATE 




OLT-OF-STATE 






TOTAl 




5 % 'I \M 




TOT \I 


l-NDER- 
i.RAlTATE 


-OAIMATK 







I'NDER- 


v<KAUL A it 




TOTAI 


1 70 
h.SQQ 


1 1 30 
*960 


8 300 
7)550 


380 
340 


120 
105 


500 
445 


7 ,i50 
ft, 930 


1 ,250 
1,065 


8,800 
7,995 




1,50S 
1,000 


11,070 
9,680 


1,435 
1 , 290 


95 

70 


1 ,530 
1,360 


1 1 000 
9,* 970 


1 600 
1,*070 


11 )040 


1 , : -io 

1,130 




1 ,250 
1,130 


200 
195 




200 
195 


1 450 
1)325 


• 


1 , 4 50 
1 .325 


1 ,y80 




1 9bO 
1,'960 


170 
145 




1 70 
145 


2 , 150 
2,105 


- 


2 . 150 
2,105 


3,3 10 
3,72S 


860 
405 


4 670 
4)1 30 


790 
755 


40 
25 


830 
780 


4 ,600 
4,480 


900 
430 


5,500 
4,910 


3 , 5 30 
3,2SO 


830 
645 


3', 895 


370 
375 


70 
65 


440 

4aO 


3,900 
3,625 


900 
710 


4,800 
4.335 


! 170 
315 




170 
315 


235 
295 




2 35 
295 


400 
610 




400 
610 


M,3:n 
11 , S '0 


.'>,5f^n 
1 ,630 


15,320 
1 3,250 


1,680 


1 ,030 
700 


2,710 
2,210 


I 5,000 
1 3 , 080 


3, 530 
2)380 


18 5 30 
15)460 


1,920 
1,^30 
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IV. Summary 

The extent of future growth of enrollments in North Carolina colleges and 
universities will be greatly influenced by the number of students graduating 
from high schools within the state. More specifically, the growth of the potential 
pool cf college students, the six-year cumulative high school graduates, will play 
a dominant role in the growth of in-state college enrollments. This pool will 
reach a high in 1976, remain about level until 1982, and then will start decreasing 
moderately for the duration of the planning period (see Table 2). The numbers 
from this pool that will enroll in college depends, of course, on many factors 
such as student costs, students' ability to finance the cost of education, avail- 
ability of financial aid, military service draft policies, etc. All of these factors 
are considered implicitly in the assumptions concerning the going rate ratios. For 
instance, the projected ratio of in-state enrollment to six-year cumulative high 
school graduates given in Table 16 is predicated on a continuation of past trends, 
reflecting the prevailing conditions during the past decade. If these assump- 
tions be true, a leveling off of enrollments can be expected during the mid-eighties 
(see Table 18). Under less optimistic going rate assumptions (Series B and C) , 
enrollments can be expected to level off at an earlier date, around 1980, and a 
decrease can be anticipated thereafter for the remainder of the planning period. 

In summary, the highlights of this study are: 

-Changes in college enrollments are to a large extent a reflection 
of the 18-23 extended college age population. 

-The 18-23 extended college age population as measured by six-year 
cumulative high school graduates will reach a peak of 415,900 in 
1976 and will decrease to around 359,100 by 1990 (13.7% decrease) 

-The college going rate as measured by the ratio of in-state enroll- 
ment to six-year cumulative high school graduates has increased from 
.241 in 1965 to .295 in 1974 (.054 points in 10 years). All other 
measures of college going rate (ratio of entering freshmen to high 
school graduates, and ratio of total enrollment to 18-21 college 
age population) indicate that North Carolina is substantially behind 
the national average. 
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-If the going rate trends established during the past decade continue, 
the total in-state going rate ratio can be expected to be around 
.33 in 1979-80 compared to .295 in 1974. Total in-state enrollment 
in 1979 can thus be expected to be around 136,700 (a 12% increase 
over 1974). Total enrollment is expected to be around 173,300, or about 
10% larger than the statewide enrollment in 1974. 

-A leveling off of total enrollment can be expected by the mid-eighties 
when the six-year cumulative high school graduate pool will have dropped 
tc about the same level as experienced in 1969. Increasing in-state 
going rates, however, are expected to keep total enrollments from dropping 
until the early to mid-eighties. 

In using the projections presented in this document, it should be remembered 

that such projections are not intended to be an accurate prediction of what will 

happen in the future. They are nothing more nor less than statistical or 

numerical estimates of what would happen if certain trends continue and if 

certain more or less reasonable assumptions should turn out to be true. Thus, 

these projections represent the results of combining judgment and common sense 

with objective data and numerical methods. As a result, care must be exercised 

in their use, and attempts should be made on a regular and continuing basis to 

take account of additional experience as well as any changes in the assumptions 

on which the present projections are based. 
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